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HOWARD UNIVERSITY | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chartered by Act of Congress, March 2, 1867. Students 
from <4O states and 11 foreign countries. 9.346 graduates 
from all departments. 


In addition to a modern University Plant, accredited 
courses leading to degrees in NINE SCHOOLS and 
COLLECES, including a CRADUATE SCHOOL, and ade. 
quate and competent faculties at HOWARD UNIVER. 
SITY, the City of Washington affords unparalleied 
educational opportunities through the various branches 
of the Federal Covernment, Museums, Libraries, and 
the several Bureaus of the Covernment. 


o 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., and B.S. in Commerce; 
A.B. in Education, B.S. in Art, and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 

School of Engineering and Architecture: B.S. in Archi- 
tecture, B.S. in Building Construction, B.S. in Civii 
Engineering, B.S. in Electrical Engineering, B.S. 
in Mechanical Engineering. 

School of Music: Mus. B., Bachelor of Public Schoo! 
Music. 

Craduate School: M.A., and M.S. 


School of Religion: 8.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 

College of Pharmacy: B.S. in Pharmacy. 


= o 
FIRST SEMESTER RECISTRATION, SEPT. 26. 1935 
SECOND SEMESTER RECISTRATION, FEB. 8. 1937 
For further information write 


THE RECISTRAR 
Howard University, Washington. D. C. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


offers 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING 
IN VOCATIONAL COURSES 


Leading to a Bachelor of Science Degree 


Agriculture Home Economics 
Business Music 
Education Mechanical Industries 


Leading to a Diploma 


Commercial Dietetics Nurse Training 


HIGH SCHOOL 


A Four Year Accredited High Schoo! Offering Special- | 


ized Vocational Courses Leading to Diplomas. 
Forty-one Different Trades are Offered for 
Men and Women. 


Summer School Session of Ten Week- 


JUNE 6th TO AUGUST 15th 


For further information address: 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
ALVIN J. NEELY, Registrar 


TUSKECEE INSTITUTE — — — — — — ALABAMA 
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St. Augustine’s College | 


Founded 1867 RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A four-year college course is offered, accre- A College Preparatory Depart- 
dited by the Southern Association of Colleges ment, Training School for Nurses 
and the North Carolina State Department of and School for Religious and So- 


Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and B5S., 
including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Train- cial Workers are connected with 
ing for State High School Teachers’ certificates. the College. 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. 
For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY A Liberal Avs Colee of Grade 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAI 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATES 


A GBapUATE SCHOOL ARTS AND SCTENOES SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
UNEXCELLED LOCATION 


OFFERING WorK LEADING TO THB M. A. 


aND M. S. STRONG FACULTY 


Class A Rating with the Association of SPLENDID EQUIPMEN r 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Plant worth one and one-half million 

Southern States | For further particulars address 


w 
For Bulletin, Address THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


THE REGISTRAR __ Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL Florida Agricultural and 
OF SOCIAL WORK Mechanical College 


Cood Paying Jobs’ for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work COURSES: 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WOPK Arts and Sciences 
Gives training in every branch of technic ocia . ‘s 
Work and in addition omere epecial preparation Ser Technical Home Economics 
the special problems which confront social workers ® * 
af in Negro Communities. Music Agriculture 
For Further Information, Address the Director We invite inspection. 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 


v 
247 Henry St., S. W. Atlanta, Georgia J. R. E. LEE, President 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY WILEY COLLEGE 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) Continues forging its way to front. 


v 
A Co-educational Institution of High Rating Three important recent achievements put Wiley 
as many stages forward in its progress: 


Three Units: : 
Completion of drive for first $300,000 on $600,000 


College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
. H = 4 ift of $10, or remodelling and enlarging library 
Women N. C.) to accommodate 25,000 volumes and 150 persons. 
an ecological seminary Full recognition by American Medical Association. 
ers courses in Libera rts, Home Economics, Com- 
xtra-curricular activities include Debating, Dramatics, 

Highly trained Faculty and First Class Equipment. Athletics, Music, Fraternities, Sororities. 
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‘Virginia Union University 
| RICHMOND, VIRCINIA 
Composed of 


Wayland College for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 

College for Women, Richmond Theological 

Seminary for Ministers and Missioneries. 
Ww 

OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THOROUCH TRAINING 
All inquiries promptly answered. 


v 
| For information address 
THE PRESIDENT 


FOR THE FUTURE SECURITY OF YOUR BOY 


OR GIRL CONSIDER 


BORDENTOWN 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Accredited Junior and Senior High School, Modern 
Vocational Curriculum, Attractive Extra Curricular 
Program of Sport, Music, Drama and Art. 


Student body of 400. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th. 
W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 


Bordentown, N. J. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


|Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOCATION—College town between North and South. 

COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, Hitory, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Social Science, subjects in other fields. A.B. and 
degrees. 

RATLING—<Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges, State Board Education in Maryland, other 
States, Regents of the University of N. Y., Ameri- 
ean Medical Association, University Senate of M. E. 
Church, 

SITE—Fighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fields. 

| DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course for 

playwrights, directors, teachers, community, church 
and recreational workers. 


v 
For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
* 


An Institution For Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and To Lead — To Learn With 
Thoroughness And To Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 


For Information address 
THE PRESIDENT 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accedited College offering courses leading up 
to B. A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR, 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 

College of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Home Economics 
Co-Educationat 

Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 

Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities 

Unusually Reasonable Rates Beautiful Location 


MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 


PAINE COLLEGE 
Augusta, Georgia 
* 


A co-educational liberal arts college. The Nation’s 
outstanding example of cooperation between south- 
ern colored and southern white people in the 
higher education of Negroes. 
Courses in five major fields of work leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Excellent physical plant, 
well prepared faculty, unusually low rates. 

For information write: 


E. C. PETERS, President 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tex re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 
&5 WEST 118th STREET 

MOn. 3-3493 


NEW YORK CITY 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE TENN. 

Music School 

Graduate Department 


For Information Address: THER DEAN 


Liberal Arts College 


It Pays to Advertise in 
OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 


Write for Rate card 
Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 


1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE 


Agricultural and Technical College 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) GREENSBORO, N:- C. 

Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering and 

Industrial Arts, Business Administration and a 

Trade School offering training in ten vocations. 
F. D. BLUFORD, President 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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Some Reprints » 


College Graduates 
PPORTUNITY in this issue tries an ex- 


periment, an effort to present to its read- 

ers, to the trustees, and the alumni of 
various Negro colleges the thoughts of some of 
those who are about to leave college halls for 
the larger and, we fear, less idealistic atmosphere 
of a workaday world. 

It is obvious that representatives from all the 
colleges could not be included in a single issue. 
But next year we hope to continue the experi- 
ment and to present contributions from other 
outstanding colleges and universities. In every 
instance the contribution printed herein received 
the approval of a faculty member, although the 
general subject of the article was suggested by 
the editor. 

The editor regrets that there is no short story. 
Dr. James Weldon Johnson, Spence professor 
of creative literature at Fisk, tried valiantly to 
supply one within the word limit imposed by 
space allottment, but was finally unsuccessful. 
Next year, however, we are confident that there 
will be at least one short story, if not more. 

In order that these contributions might be 
valid examples of the college graduates’ work, 
the editor has indulged in very little editing. 
He wishes to present not only what Negro col- 
lege graduates think, but the manner in which 
they express their thoughts, their command of 
the language of their country. 

As in other issues, Opportuniry disclaims 
any responsibility for the ideas, philosophies or 
opinions expressed by the various contributors, 
and does not necessarily indorse the statements 
made herein. We only hope that the issue will 
serve to indicate in some measure the outlook 
which four years of college and university train- 
ing has given to Negro vouth. 


* * * 


Baltimore 


ELL, the editor thought that he was 

through traveling for the year. But he 

was mistaken. He learned that he was 

expected to go to Baltimore to represent the Na- 

tional Urban League at a testimonial dinner 

given to Judge Joseph N. Ulman, retiring presi- 

dent of the Baltimore Urban League Board. 

Now the editor has always been intrigued by 

Baltimore, for there the Negro has dramatically 

demonstrated his ability to conduct successful 

business enterprise and to maintain it in the face 
of fierce competition and changing times. 

The story of the Negro caterers in Baltimore 


»> » »> » 


is a saga, and their contribution to the c: inary 
art remains yet unwritten. But who h.. not 
heard of Maryland fried chicken and ° caten 
biscuits and stewed terrapin? And there \s an. 
other story that has never been written ar | yet 
is written every week. It is the story | the 
Murphy family— father and sons —whos« Bal- 
timore Afro-American is an example of | iil 
solidarity in business that has all too few aral- 
lels in the history of the Negro in Ameri 

As to the dinner given for Judge Ulman, ‘here 
was the magnificent demonstration of the art 
of the toastmaster by Dr. Broadus Mitchell. pro- 
fessor of economics at Johns Hopkins; there 
was the lovely voice of Miss Marion jack- 
son; there were the moving tribute. to 
Judge Ulman by the Reverend Asbury Synith, 
militant, liberal churchman; W. N. Jones of 
the Afro-American; Lillian Lottier of the Ur- 
ban League Board; Edward Lewis, dynami 
Urban League Executive Secretary; there was 
the venerable gentle-voiced mother of the Judge 
whose presence, with that of his wife, gave an 
air of intimacy that otherwise might have been 
absent. There was the Judge himself, simple, 
eloquent, sincere, with the blushing modesty of 
a school boy; there were a hundred and fifty or 
more enthusiastic men and women of both races 
who believe in the ideals of a Democracy, where- 
in the meanest citizen, whatever his race ot 
coior or religion, might have his chance, dining 
in Levering Hall, Johns Hopkins University, 
where no Negro in search of the Knowledge that 
is Truth is permitted to enter. 


* * * 


Opportunity vs. Board of Education 
of Washington, D. C. 


NE of the peculiar convolutions of which 
the human mind plus human prejudice 
is capable is illustrated by the banning 

of the magazine Opportunity from the approved 
list for the public schools of Washington, D. C. 
This journal of Negro life is the official publica- 
tion of the National Urban League and it car- 
ries on a consistently enlightened campaign to 
raise the standards of culture, well-being and 
self-respect among Negroes and to improve re- 
lations between the white and black races. It is 
now banned on the almost fantastic grounds 
that the word “nigger” has been allowed to ap- 
pear in its columns. This was the official reason 
given by Garnet C. Wilkinson, first assistant 
superintendent of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In a letter of reply, Elmer A 
Carter, editor of Opportunity, very patiently 
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poimted out that “the use of the term ‘nigger 
is limited to quotations from other writers, 
or is the reproduction in poem or story of the 
speech and conversation of characters who com- 
monly use this term”; and added, “It should 
not be necessary for me to direct your attention 
to the fact that there is a vast and obvious dif- 
ference in the use of a word or phrase in quota 
tion and its use as a definitive term in the editorial 
contents of a publication.” With this statement 
of editorial theory and practice The New Re- 
public is in complete agreement. The real back- 
zround of the banning seems to be that in the 
present anti-Red and anti-subversive hysteria in 
the District of Columbia even so temperate and 
praiseworthy a publication as Opportunity was 
wacked down by the witch-burners and some 
pretext had to be fabricated to cover the case. 
The resultant ruling, if applied impartially, 
would eliminate practically every literate pub- 

lication in the United States. 
From 7 he Vew Republic, Alay ] >. 1936 


“hinckle Jones” 


HEN ennouncement was made of his 
appointment as head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the study olf 

Negro problems his name appeared in some of 
the dispatches from Washington as “Eugene K. 
Jones.” But to those who know his splendid 
work for a quarter of a century as the admin- 
istrauve secretary of the National Urban 
League, for the urbanized Negro, he is “Kinckle 
Jones.” He is an institution in himself, for, 
though the league was organized under the presi- 
dency of the late William H. Baldwin about 
thirty years ago, it is Kinckle Jones who has 
carried on (beginning with a total budget of 
$2,500) and more than any one other person 
made it an agency of national usefulness. 

It was not surprising that Secretary Ropet 
should have called him into counsel, saying at 
the time of his appointment that he felt’ the 
13,000,000 Negroes in the United States were 
“entitled to be consulted about the general pro- 
eram of the department.” But Kinckle Jone: 
sull continues to give his best and most direct 
service through the Urban League. He ascribes 
io the board that has planned its activities, to 
the staff that has directed the affairs of the 
novement, and to the discriminating donors all 
credit for the excellent record that has been 
made in the contribution to a “more resource- 
‘ul and freer Negro,’ which in turn means a 
contribution to a “more resourceful and freer 
\merica.” The urban Negro has relatively suf- 
ered most industrially during the past few years, 
hut it is also true that his spirit has been the 
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most hopeful. The league has had much to 
do with keeping up his spirit and deserves con- 
tinuing and increasing support, for it has one 
of the most serious social and economic prob- 
lems to deal with. 

Fiom The New York Times, May 6, 1936 


Fascism 

ESPITE the warnings and preachments 

of many liberals and the militant and ag- 

gressive offensive which the avowedly left- 
ist organizations have waged against the emerg- 
ence of fascist tendencies in the United States, 
the great majority of Americans have scoffed 
at the idea that there would ever rise to power 
in this democracy anything even remotely re- 
sembling the fascist and Nazi dictatorships of 
Europe. Although Sinclair Lewis has vividly 
portrayed the possibilities of such dictatorship in 
his It Can't Happen Here--few of those who 
read this novel believed that the situation which 
his imagination so powerfully depicts would ever 
become reality. 

It is true that there have been observed symp- 
toms of fascism in many places. The repression 
and denial of civil liberties, the passage of anti- 
sedition laws and the whole series of repressive 
acts passed by State and local communities to in- 
timidate and coerce organized labor are strik- 
ingly similar to the methods of fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany. 

The revelations of a new Ku Klux Klan 
more sinister, more ruthless—the Black Legion, 
reaching for political power, is the most disturb- 
ing evidence of an incipient American fascism 
that has so far come to light. The exposure by 
Detroit police authorities of this monstrous or- 
ganization, the members of which are sworn to 
carry out their designs by floggings and de- 
liberate murder, cannot be laughed off or scoffed 
at even if its reputed membership of 6,090,000 
is exaggerated. It calls for the united and con- 
tinuous opposition of every law-abiding citizen, 
of every liberal group in the United States. 

For a long time Negroes, particularly in the 
middle west, have been convinced that there has 
been and is an organized effort to deprive them 
of jobs. According to the Detroit authorities 
who are investigating the Legion—all its mem- 
bers are sworn to aid each other in securing em- 
ployment, a fact which might account for the 
persistent undercover campaign to drive Negroes 
out of employment in some cities of the middle 
west. 

Anti-Negro, anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic, anti- 
Communist, the Black Legion stands as the su- 
preme example of intolerance and bigotry. Its 
extirpation must be immediate and complete. 
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Caleb Peterson 


HERE was consternation in Oklahoma 
City a few weeks ago when the annual 
public speaking competition of the Na- 
tional Forensics League was about to begin. A 
difficult situation which could not be foreseen 
had arisen to vex and harass the officers of the 
League, the officials of the city school system 
and the municipal administration. Before the 
competitive trials actually started, it was impera- 
tive to find a solution to a troublesome question 
which threatened for a time to disrupt the entire 
contest. 
The question was: What shall we do about 
Caleb Peterson, a young Negro contestant from 
the Peekskill High School, Peekskill, New York? 


In the News Columns » » » 


judges Peterson moved nearer and nearer the 
finals. To the credit of the citizens in the a di- 
ence, he was warmly greeted and it soon bec. me 
evident that he was a favorite of the popu ice 
which daily crowded the high school auc to- 
rium. On the evening of the final competi: on 
the same procedure which had marked the tials 
was carried out. His white competitors who | ad 
survived the preliminaries delivered their de: \a- 
mations and left the platform. And then Pe: cr- 
son came on. His piece was a scene from 7 he 
Emperor jones, by Eugene O'Neill. At the 
conclusion of his dramatic delivery he was 
roundly applauded, as had been the other con- 
testants. And then Peterson also left the plat- 
form. 

The great crowd impatiently awaited the ce- 
cision of the judges. It was not 


Shall he be permitted to speak? If 
so, where? He certainly cannot 
sit on the platform with white con- 
testants; that just cannot be per- 
mitted in Oklahoma. Officialdom 
was in a quandary. It was finally 
suggested that Peterson should do 
his speaking in the Negro High 
School and the judges who listened 
would report their findings to the 
League. 

Peterson was willing. He wasn’t 
particular as to the place. He had 
been sent by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Peekskill, aided by the 
Boosters Club and the Truck and 
Merchants Association and the col- 


long in coming. The first prize in 
declamation, announced the Chair- 
man, while a profound silence 
seized the restless audience, is 
awarded to—-he paused, hesitated 

to Caleb Peterson of the Peek- 
skill High School, Peekskill, New 
York. There was another instant 
of quietness, and then, forgetting 
their prejudices, the crowd broke 
into a storm of applause. A col- 
ored lad, the only Negro in 425 
contestants from every state in the 
Union, had won. 

Young Peterson, 19 vears oi 
age, three letter man in_ sports, 


ored citizens as an entry in the con- 
test. All he wanted was a chance 
to speak, anywhere would do. 

But the Negro High School, far removed 
from the Classen High School where the com- 
petitive trials were to take place, offered insup- 
erable difficulties. Under this arrangement 
there could be no basis of immediate compari- 
son with the other contestants. And so another 
plan had to be devised which would permit 
Peterson to compete and at the same time would 
not violate the traditions, laws and customs of 
Oklahoma in regard to the separation of the 
races. It was finally decided that each day of 
the trials a time would be set for Peterson’s 
appearance after all the white contestants had 
left the platform, in order to preserve inviolate 
the principle of racial separation. 

Each round of the elimination trials found 
young Peterson at the Classen High School at 
the appointed time. His young white competi- 
tors had discreetly left the platform which he 
occupied alone. But he was not visibly affected. 
And each day by unanimous decision of the 


Caleb Peterson 


“conducted himself splendidly and 
worn on sheer merit,” says the 
Oklahoma City Times, and “we 
were delighted with the fairness of the Okla- 
homa City audience and its apparent present 
day willingness to sluff off some of the prejudices 
of the past.” 


Herein is a lesson to those who are prone to 
advise Negroes to avoid the challenge of en- 
trenched racial prejudice. The easier way would 
have been for Peterson to remain in Peekskill. 
Everyone knew or thought they knew the futil- 
ity of sending a Negro youth to compete against 
white boys and girls in Oklahoma City. Why 
invite insult, humiliation, ostracism ? 

Oklahoma City is the better for having seen 
and heard young Peterson. And young Peterson 
is the stronger for having faced the challenge. 
This young man did more than bring honor to 
his family, his school and his city. He gave the 
citizens of Oklahoma City a chance, if only for 
a little while, to free themselves from the bind- 
ing fetters of race prejudice. 
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@ By BOSTIC J. FRANKLIN 


|. Civil Libertarianism and Negroes 

HE Civil War was not a crusade to free 

Negro slaves. This war was a fight to 

free northern industrialism from the 
shackles of southern agriculture. It ended in 
the destruction of chattel slavery and the victory 
of northern capitalism. But the victory of 
northern industrialism was not complete. In 
order to extend and to clinch its victory northern 
capitalism had to secure the political support 
of the freedmen. 

During this period the Republican Party was 
the political expression of northern industrial- 
ism. The Republican representatives domi- 
nated the Congress. Therefore, the Republican 
leaders fought for, and obtained, the suffrage 
for Negroes. The Fifteenth Amendment was 
the result. After the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, the Republican Party proceeded 
to use the votes of the freedmen to strengthen 
northern industrialism on the political front. 
Once they had completed the victory of north- 
ern capitalism, the Republican leaders no longer 
needed the Negro. They left him to the no: so 
tender mercies of the sulking South. 

Southern plantation owners immediately 
struck a bargain with southern poor whites 
whereby these two classes would profit by sys- 
tematic disfranchisement of Negroes. The pay- 
off to poor whites was the political offices of 
state and local governments. To the planta- 
tion owners went the right to exploit all black 
labor and that part of white labor not lucky 
enough to secure political plums or to rise into 
the southern industrialist class. 

It is a grim joke that Booker T. Washington, 
who assumed the leadership of American Ne- 
groes after the death of Frederick Douglass, 
made apologies for the South’s policy of Negro 
disfranchisement.' Washington defended the 
policy of the white South in its denial of the 
suffrage to Negroes because he wished to main- 
tain the “good will” of southern whites toward 
Tuskegee Institute. For Tuskegee Institute was 
Washington’s business enterprise, by means of 
which he had risen into the middle class through 
his aggressive acquisition of capital in the form 
of endowments. Even as he preached to the 
Negro the ideal of cultivating the good will of 
southern whites, Washington envisaged a black 
capitalist economy. This black capitalism 


1Spero, S. and Harris A., “The Negro Problem,” 
Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. I1., pp. 335-355. 
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The Department of Political Science, Howard 
University, selects Bostic J. Franklin, a gradu- 
ate student, to comment on the political status 
of the Negro in America. 


would be inferior to white capitalism, but it 
would exist side by side with it on a basis of 
good will. Because of the white ownership of 
natural resources and the means of production, 
Washington’s vision was turned into a_night- 
mare. Further slim hope of success on the part 
of small business, whether white or black, was 
nipped in the bud by the passage of American 
capitalism into the monopolistic stage. 
Political opposition to Washington’s policy of 
compromise began among Negro intellectuals 
and it was led by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. This op- 
position was organized as the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 
The N.A.A.C.P. followed the policy of struggle 
for civil rights for Negroes just as had Frederick 
Douglass after the end of the Civil War. Doug- 
lass had advocated granting the ballot to the 
Negro. Douglass had recognized the fact that 
the slaves, though granted legal freedom, had 
been plunged into a system of peonage which 
exploited them as harshly as had slavery. Doug- 
lass believed that the Negro might solve his 
economic problems by means of the ballot box. 
With the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment 
Douglass was satisfied that the Negro could at 
last take care of himself. But the troubles of 


Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Intertor, and Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, 
President, Howard University. 
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the Negro continued. And the N. A. A. C. P. 
placed its faith in civil libertarianism. 

The N. A. A. C. P. looked to the Uniied 
States Supreme Court to guard the Negro’s suf- 
frage rights against the onslaughts of southern 
officials infected with race phobia. For a time 
it seemed that the Supreme Court would meet 
the test. The Court declared unconstitutional 
the grandfather clause written into several 
southern state constitutions.” The Court de- 
clared unconstitutional the Texas statute deny- 
ing the Negro the right to vote in the Demo- 
cratic primary *: in the solid South the primary 
is the election. But the Supreme Court showed 
itself to be just another stepfather of the Fagin 
variety so far as Negro rights were concerned. 
The Covrt refused to invalidate a ruling of the 
Democratic State Committee of Texas exclud- 
ing Negroes from the Democratic Pariy’s pri- 
mary in Texas.* In other words the Court de 
clared that the state Democratic Committee 
could do what the Texas assembly could not do 
— exclude Negroes from the primary and in 
effect deny them the suffrage. 

As its policy of direct action in the struggle 
for civil liberties for Negroes the N. A. A. C. P. 
chose political opportunism. This is the method 
of rewarding one’s friends by voting for them; 
of punishing one’s enemies by voting for some- 
one else. By threatening to do this in senatorial 
elections the N. A. A. C. P. won a signal victory 
in the rejection of the appointment of Judge 
Parker to the Supreme Bench. The A. F. of L. 
also opposed Parker’s appointment because of 
his pro-owner attitude in the matter of “yellow 
dog” contracts. The N. A. A. C. P. opposition 
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South Side have been able to elect Negro Con. 
gressmen, there has been little improvem: of 
the lot of the Negro group.” Neither the R. pub- 
lican, DePriest, nor the Democrat, Mitche’ has 
understood the problems of Negroes. Neith«: has 
been able to aid the mass of colored peop’ in 
Chicago or elsewhere. Negro politicians 
accepted the ideal of personal political bar. in- 
ing. They have become enmeshed in the r tten 
party politics of the two major pariies. | itth 
need be expected of them for they have onl 
flowery phrases and decrepit ideas to offer. — 


No economic program for the Negro way of- 
fered by the N. A. A. C. P. On the rock of «co- 
nomic maladjustment the political struggle for 
civil rights was smashed to pieces. An indication 
that Negroes themselves were acutely aware of 
their economic situation was shown in_ their 
stampede into the ranks of the Garveyites in 
the nineteen twenties. 


Marcus Garvey understood the psychology oi 
the Negro-—-which is that of any people who ar 
preponderantly poor. A poveriy-stricken group 
desires show, pomp, splendor. It wishes to for- 
get its confusion in, and misunderstanding of, 
political and economic matters in an orgy oj 
talk and dreams of a future paradise. Further- 
more, Garvey created race consciousness among 
Negroes with his fantastic “Back to Africa” slo- 
gan. The Garvey movement ended in financial 
bankruptcy after having squandered the money 
of millions of Negroes in ill-advised business ven- 
tures. The collapse of the Garvey program threw 


* Gosnell, H. F., Negro Politicians in Chicago. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935. 


to Parker was based on his =: 
anti-Negro sentiments. 

Except in the Parker case 
the method of political oppor- 
tunism has availed the Negro 
little. In localities where Ne- 
groes constitute the balance of 
power, Negro politicians have 
used this strategic position to 
further their own ends.° The 
welfare of Negroes as a group 
has been neglected, while per- 
sonal gains and personal power 
have been secured by Negro 
political bosses. Even in Chi- 
cago, where Negroes on the 
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United States, 


Herndon, 273 U. S. 


4Grovey v. Townsend, No. 563, 
October Term 1934. 

5 Lewinson, Paul, Race, Class, and 
Party, University of Chicago Press, 
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~ Department of Chemistry, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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Negioes again into the posi.ion from which they 
had sought to escape: a direci facing of their 
political and economic problems as Negroes in 


America. 


ll. The Negro and American Labor 


Ihe Negroes in America do not constitute a 
nation. Theirs is the language of white Ameri- 
cans. Theirs is the religion of white Americans. 
Theirs is the ideal of white Americans the ideal 
of great riches with its corollary, rugged individ- 
ualism. Theirs is the unity with white workers 
who, too, cannot make their fullest contribu- 
tion to society under the present profit economy. 

In 1930, of the 5,505,535 Negroes who were 
gainfully employed,’ 4,250,273 were definitely 
of the working class on the basis of their func- 
tion in the American economy. These four and 
a quarter million black workers were engaged in 
domestic and personal service, manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, transportation and 
communication and in agriculture (tenants and 
share-croppers). This exciudes professionals, 
public servants and clerks, the gainful workers 
in trade, and full and part owners of farms. 
If income were taken as the guiding factor an 
even greater number of Negro gainful workers 
would be identified with the working class. Since 
Negroes are preponderantly workers, it is well 
that the connection between American Negroes 
and other American workers be established. 

After the Civil War the American labor move- 
ment took the path of idealism. The Knights of 
Labor sought to organize skilled and unskilled, 
black and white workers into one big union. 
It enjoyed considerable success during the eight- 
een eighties, but its leaders were not realistic 
enough to see that labor could make gains only 
by fighting determinedly for its demands. 
Frowning upon the strike as a weapon of labor, 
the leaders of the Knights of Labor refused to 
make any determined stand against capital on 
labor issues and so lost their prestige with the 
working class.* 

The American Federation of Labor, under 
the leadership of Samuel Gompers, arose to sup- 
plant the Knights of Labor. The A. F. of L. 
began as an organization of skilled workers with 
the sole purpose of improving their working con- 
ditions: of getting more money for organized 
skilled labor. The A. F. of L. bothered neither 
with unskilled labor (the majority of workers) 
nor with an independent labor movement. 

Since Negroes are mainly unskilled laborers 

* Hall, Charles, Negroes in the United States, 1920- 
1932. Washington, D. C., Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Census, 1936; pp. 287, 569. 


‘Perlman, S., A History of Trade Unionism in the 
United States. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1922. 
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they were au.omatically excluded from the A. F. 
of L. along with white unskilled workers. Even 
Negroes who were skilled workers were in some 
cases excluded from individual member unions 
of the federation through initiation fees or other 
charter requirements. For this reason Negroes 
have been urged by numerous Negro organiza- 
tions and leaders to take the role of strike break- 
ers. This has been done on several occasions. 
By acting as scabs, Negroes have gone into in- 
dustrial occupations formerly closed to them. 
But as a usual thing they have been dismissed 
when the strike ended.” The chief result of sirike 
breaking has been an increase of race hatred. 
Negroes have acquired the added stigma of scabs 
in the eyes of white workers. It is noteworthy 
that the United Mine Workers, a federation 
union organized along industrial lines, excluded 
neither Negroes nor unskilled laborers. At the 
present time the United Mine Workers, led by 
John L. Lewis, is engaged in a fight with the 
American Federation of Labor and its president, 
William Green, over the change of A. F. of L. 
unions from their present craft union basis to an 
industrial union basis. If the U.M.W. is success- 
ful in forcing the A. F. of L. to accept indus- 
trial unionism, black and white unskilled work- 
ers will be taken into the A. F. of L. and a 
change of the latter’s tactics will result. 

The depression has brought on significant 
movements among American workers. In north- 
ern industrial cities, particularly New York, 
Chicago, and Baltimore, there have arisen un- 
employed councils. These councils propose to 
resist relief cuts, house evictions, and racial and 
other discriminations among relief cases. So far 
these councils have enjoyed comparative success 
by using mass demand tactics. White and black 
have joined in a common cause in these councils. 
Recently unemployed councils have formed a 
national organization known as the Workers Al- 
liance and its work will be enlarged. 

In the South white and black share-croppers 
and tenant farmers have begun an assault on 
the southern plantation system and its peonage 
trappings. Already the Tenants and Share- 
croppers Union of Arkansas and Mississippi and 
the Sharecroppers Union of Alabama have 
forced from plantation owners a few of their 
demands. And now these two unions are meet- 
ing brutal repression at the hands of the bureau- 
cratic officials of state and local governments on 
behalf of the reactionary owning class. 


Ill. Politics, Present and Future 


The difference between the Republican and 
Democratic Parties is now so small that by com- 


9 Spero, S. and Harris, A., The Black Worker. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1931. 
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parison an atom assumes the proportions of the 
Empire State Building. The Democratic and 
Republican Parties represent the ruling financial 
oligarchy of the United States. Both parties offer 
nothing to white and black workers. Both 
parties are geared to the mechanism of Ameri- 
can capitalism. Neither party is willing to make 
any fundamental change in the American capi- 
talist economy. Both parties are charged with 
the task of protesting propertied interests and 
both are making good. 

That the Republican Party offers four $5,000 
per year jobs to Negroes, while the Democratic 
Party offers six $5,000 per year jobs plus one 
$7,500 per year job for good measure, means 
little to the masses of American Negroes. That 
the Republicans offer their political plums to 
regular Negro politicians while the Democrats 
offer their political tid-bits to rah-rah boys from 
Harvard, Columbia, etc., is also meaningless to 
the Negro masses. Nor is the matter of “deals,” 
old, new, square or round, of importance to 
black workers—or to white workers. 

Sectionalism is passing from the American 
political scene. American politics is becoming 
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Three Songs About Lynching 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


class politics."” Urbanization and increased 
stratification of the American people have 1 ide 
it so. The important thing for the Negro i- the 
recognition of his working class identifica: on, 
In working class movements lies the poli: cal 
future of the Negro in America. 

From the three recent developments in the 
American labor movements (unemployed c in- 
cils, sharecroppers’ unions, and the struggle for 
industrial unionism in the A. F. of L.), or from 
similar movements, will come the economic or ya- 
nization of Negroes as a definite part of the 
American working class. Alongside this e:o- 
nomic organization, or growing out of it, wil! be 
an independent labor party. This party will be 
definitely class conscious. Its program will cn- 
compass a change in property relations, a shift 
to a collectivist economy and a new socialist 
society. It will carry on the fight for civil rights 
not on racial, but on broader class lines. 

The future political and economic status of 
the Negro in America depends upon the success 
of the American labor movement. 


10 Holcombe, A. N., The New Party Politics. New 
York, W. W. Norton Co., 1933. 


The SILHOUETTE The LYNCHING SONG 

first with (With Violins) third to (With Trumpets 

satinically a blast Pull at the rope! O! 

sentimental Southern gentle lady, of childish Pull it high! 

music. Do not swoon. , trumpets Let the white folks liv: 
They've just hung a nigger jull of And the nigger die. 
In the dark of the moon. empty 
They've hung a black nigger wonder— Pull it, boys, 
To a roadside tree and life With a bloody cry 
In the dark of the moon not dead As the nigger spins 
For the world to see at all. And the white folks die. 
ilow Dixie protects 
Its white womanhood. The white folks die? 

What do you mean 
Southern gentle lady, The white folks die? 
Be good, be good! 
The nigger’s 

The PLIGHT Still body 

second tVith Oboe and Drums) Says 

oe Plant your toes in the cool swamp mud, ; 

sylvan Step, al leave no track. 4 NOT I. 


ser Hurry, sweating runner! 


with an The hounds are at your back, 
under- 

current of No, I didn’t touch her. 

fear and Whi'e flesh ain’t for me. 
death, 


Hurry, black boy, hurry! 
Or they'll swing you to a tree. 
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Social Security: What Does It Mean 


» »> »> 


@ By BONITA GOLDA HARRISON 


HE Social Security Act is a very long and 
involved document and one which few 
citizens, including this writer, have cither 

attempted or been able to understand in full. 
A perusal of the many digests which are avail- 
able indicates that the law embodies old agc 
pensions, unemployment insurance, and child 
dependency. The omission of health insurance 
from this bill, which was intended to care for 
citizens who through no fault of their own can- 
not take care of themselves, is an outstanding 
tribute io the lobbying power of the organized 
medical profession. 

The most popular part of the Social Security 
Act is the old age pension phase. Benefits begin 
in 1942 and the federal regulations regarding 
state participation are very liberal-—-too liberal. 
The benefits provided by the federal old age 
annuities plan and the relatively small expendi- 
tures of the United States Public Health Service 
are the only benefits which may be secured with- 
out action by the state. Every other benefit made 
possible by the Act can be realized only if the 
states pass the necessary laws designated by the 
Act. Tax pavers of all states will contribute to 


Ire De A. Reid, Professor of Sociology, Atlanta 
University, chose Miss Bonita Golda Harrison 
to present her reactions to the Social Security 
Program of the Federal Government. 


the federal government to finance grants, but 
only states which pass laws designed to permit 
them to participate in the Act will receive bene- 
fits. 

Unemployment insurance, another phase of 
the Act, may be secured only through state par- 
ticipation. To those unemployed today, the Act 
offers nothing. It does not cover workers in es- 
tablishments of less than eight employees, agri- 
cultural workers, casual workers, seamen, per- 
sons in domestic service, public service em- 
ployees, and employees of institutions operated 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes. 

The third phase of the Act is designed to pro- 
vide for dependent children who are not in in- 
stitutions. ‘This is to be provided through a sub- 
sidy to those states whose Mothers’ Aid Legisla- 
tion conforms with the Security Act. As of 
November 1, 1935, there were only twelve states 
eligible for this type of aid. Very little has been 


Baccalaureate Sunday at Atlanta University, in which the Graduating Classes of Atlanta 
University, Morehouse College, and Spelman College Unite. 
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parison an atom assumes the proportions of the 
Empire State Building. The Democratic and 
Republican Parties represent the ruling financial 
oligarchy of the United States. Both parties offer 
nothing to white and black workers. Both 
parties are geared to the mechanism of Ameri- 
can capitalism. Neither party is willing to make 
any fundamental change in the American capi- 
talist economy. Both parties are charged with 
the task of protesting propertied interests and 
both are making good. 

That the Republican Party offers four $5,000 
per year jobs to Negroes, while the Democratic 
Party offers six $5,000 per year jobs plus one 
$7,500 per year job for good measure, means 
little to the masses of American Negroes. That 
the Republicans offer their political plums to 
regular Negro politicians while the Democrats 
offer their political tid-bits to rah-rah boys from 
Harvard, Columbia, etc., is also meaningless to 
the Negro masses. Nor is the matter of “deals,” 
old, new, square or round, of importance to 
black workers—or to white workers. 

Sectionalism is passing from the American 
political scene. American politics is becoming 
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Three Songs About Lynching 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


class politics." Urbanization and increased _ 
stratification of the American people have : ade 
it so. The important thing for the Negro i the 
recognition of his working class identifica: on, 
In working class movements lies the pol) cal 
future of the Negro in America. 

From the three recent developments in the 
American labor movements (unemployed ©: in- 
cils, sharecroppers’ unions, and the struggle for 
industrial unionism in the A. F. of L.), or fom 
similar movements, will come the economic o/ a- 
nization of Negroes as a definite part of the 
American working class. Alongside this cvo- 
nomic organization, or growing out of it, wil! be 
an independent labor party. This party will be 
definitely class conscious. Its program will on- 
compass a change in property relations, a shift 
to a collectivist economy and a new socialist 
society. It will carry on the fight for civil rights 
not on racial, but on broader class lines. 

The future political and economic status of 
the Negro in America depends upon the success 
of the American labor movement. 


10 Holcombe, A. N., The New Party Politics. New 
York, W. W. Norton Co., 1933. 


The SILHOUETTE The LYNCHING SONG . 
first with (With Violins) third to (With Trumpets 
satirically a blast Pull at the rope! O! 
sentimental Southern gentle lady, of childish Pull it high! 
music. Do not trumpets Let the white folks liv 
They've just hung a nigger full of And the nigger die. 
In the dark of the moon. empty 
They've hung a black nigger wonder— Pull it, boys, 
To a roadside tree and life With a bloody cry 
In the dark of the moon not dead As the nigger spins 
For the world to see at all. And the white folks die. 
Dixie protects 
Its white womanhood. The white folks die? 
What do you mean 
Southern gentle lady, The white folks die? 
Be good, be good! 
The nigger’s 
The LIGHT Still body 
second lVith Oboe and Drums) Says 
oe Plant your toes in the cool swamp mud. ; 
syluan Step, cal leave no track. NOT I. 
ord Hurry, sweating runner! 
with an The hounds are at your back. 
under- 
current of No, I didn’t touch her. 
fear and White flesh ain’t for me. 
death, 


Hurry, black boy, hurry! 
Or they'll swing you to a tree. 
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@ By BONITA GOLDA HARRISON 


HE Social Security Act is a very long and 
involved document and one which few 
citizens, including this writer, have cither 

attempted or been able to understand in full. 
A perusal of the many digests which are avail- 
able indicates that the law embodies old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, and child 
dependency. The omission of health insurance 
from this bill, which was intended to care for 
citizens who through no fault of their own can- 
not take care of themselves, is an outstanding 
tribute io the lobbying power of the organized 
medical profession. 

The most popular part of the Social Security 
Act is the old age pension phase. Benefits begin 
in 1942 and the federal regulations regarding 
state participation are very liberal too liberal. 
The benefits provided by the federal old age 
annuities plan and the relatively small expendi- 
tures of the United States Public Health Service 
are the only benefits which may be secured with- 
out action by the state. Every other benefit made 
possible by the Act can be realized only if the 
states pass the necessary laws designated by the 
Act. Tax payers of all states will contribute to 


Ira De A. Reid, Professor of Sociology, Atlanta 
University, chose Miss Bonita Golda Harrison 
to present her reactions to the Social Security 
Program of the Federal Government. 


the federal government to finance grants, but 
only states which pass laws designed to permit 
them to participate in the Act will receive bene- 
fits, 

Unemployment insurance, another phase of 
the Act, may be secured only through state par- 
ticipation. To those unemployed today, the Act 
offers nothing. It does not cover workers in es- 
tablishments of less than eight employees, agri- 
cultural workers, casual workers, seamen, per- 
sons in domestic service, public service em- 
ployees, and employees of institutions operated 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes. 

The third phase of the Act is designed to pro- 
vide for dependent children who are not in in- 
stitutions. This is to be provided through a sub- 
sidy to those states whose Mothers’ Aid Legisla- 
tion conforms with the Security Act. As of 
November 1, 1935, there were only twelve states 
eligible for this type of aid. Very little has been 
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WHAT 


DOES IT MEAN FOR THE NEGRO? 


industry and | hild 
labor are 
growths of th in- 
ability of the 
band and her, 
where ther. js 
such, to provide 
an adequate in- 
come, this is } ar- 
ucularly impor int 
tothe Necro 


group. 


Verily, the Ne- 
gro has the need, 
but no one belicves 
that he will se ire 
his full share of 
the benefits of the 
Act. In the first 
place, in 1930, 78 
per cent of the 


Class in Painting at Atlanta University, where Hale Woodruff 


said about .his phase of the Act because there 
is very little to it and very little that it can do 
in its present form. States must match the fed- 


eral government dollar for dollar, and on the 


1,000,000 dependent children potentially eli- 
gible under the Act, the states spent only $37,- 
000,000.00 in 1934. This is an average of $37 
per year per dependent child. 

Let us examine the status of the Negro in re- 
lation to the needs which the Social Security 
Act will attempt to meet. In 1930 the propor- 
tion of Negro elders to Negro youth showed only 
a slight increase—but an increase nevertheless. 
Social scientists on President Hoover’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends estimate that be- 
tween 1930 and 1950 the proportion of Negroes 
under 20 is likely to decline over one-sixth, with 
increases of one-fourth at the ages of 45-65, and 
over three-fourths at older ages. Keeping in 
mind that old age benefits do not begin until 
1942, this estimated increase in the proportion 
of Negro elders is important. 

Passing to unemployment among Negroes we 
arrive at a subject where the least said the bet- 
ter. When we exclude agriculture where unem- 
ployment is practically negligible, we find that 
ten out of every one hundred workers are Ne- 
groes. In 1930, however, in the non-agricultural 
occupations, sixteen out of every one hundred 
workers unemployed were Negroes. 

The providing of aid for dependent children 
is evidence of a recognition of the right of a 
child to the care of a home and a mother, or an 
approximate equivalent of such. Since women in 


Negroes lived in 


is instructor in the graphic arts. the states which 


will be ages pass- 
ing laws which will eanble their citizenry to 
share in the benefits of the Act. Secondly, poli- 
ticians in Southern States will never pass these 
laws unless they are certain that they have 
devised means to foil Negro participation. In 
the third place, the Act, by leaving the admin- 
istration of its various phases to the local com- 
munities, makes it easy for the southern whites 
to prevent Negroes from receiving benefits. For 
example: Alabama, the first state to receive 
federal approval for its child dependency set-up. 
has vested administration in the Board of Edu- 
cation. It is difficult to visualize Negroes getting 
their just desserts from a body which gives Ne- 
gro children 8 per cent of the total amount ex- 
pended for education when Negro children con- 
stitute 39 per cent of the total population six to 
thirteen years of age. 

The Act made it even easier for southern 
politicians in its unemployment feature by not 
including in its benefits agriculture and domestic 
service, where 65 per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed Negroes were to be found in 1930. Of 
course, there are certain provisions to see that 
“sluggards” are not given benefits, and if not 
watched, many industrious Negroes will find 
themselves classified as “sluggards.” 

In its old age pension phase, the Act has the 
Negro beaten from the start by reason of the 
need for establishing proof of age. The lack of 
accurate birth registrations in Southern States 
is well known and for the Negro population 
there are hardly any registrations. The mid-wife 
problem further complicates the issue in the 
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South. As of June 31, 1931, only seventeen states 
had passed old age pension laws and among 
these. the border state of West Virginia was the 
nearest approach to a Southern State. The slight 
chance of the Negro to participate in the child 
dependency feature has already been indicated 
in the state of Alabama. It seems the height of 
optimism to expect a group to change its life- 
long policies simply because a law of a different 
name is passed. Dependent children, and espe- 
cially Negro dependent children, had better not 
wait for Alabama and its sister states to aid 
them. 

Announcements are coming from Washing- 
ton concerning Civil Service examinations for 
jobs with the Social Security Board, and all in- 
dications point to the selection of a well-trained 
and impartial national personnel. But the strug- 
gle over administration is not in Washington, 
but in the local communities. It is there that 
the Act is to be interpreted and administered, 
and it is there that the local politicians will 
fasten their tentacles. The disfranchised Negro 
can hardly hope for social security without 
political security. 

Old age pensions and the unemployment in- 
surance are designed to take care of persons 
“who have been wage earners.” It is an estab- 
lished fact that millions of people will never be 
reabsorbed by private industry, and a propor- 
tion out of proportion to their per cent of the 
total population will be Negroes. Many other 
Negroes who are reabsorbed will never share 
the benefits because of the marginal nature of 
their work as well as the exclusion of their jobs 
from the benefits of the Act. Social security 
under the Act is, therefore, impossible 
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being exploited by employers when employed, 
security of being unemployed when there is no 
possibility of being exploited, and finally, the 
security of paying taxes and having them ad- 
ministered in such a manner that the payees re- 
ceived no parts of the benefits. Social security 
can mean that to the Negro. This brings to 
mind the following story which appeared in the 
columns of a newspaper writer on the staff of a 
metropolitan newspaper : 
. a party of wanderers came upon a deserted 
mound and a tomb on a hillside. The inscription 


on the tomb was still legible: 
‘ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
DAVE 
A FAITHFUL WORKER’ 


“It appears that one of the members of the party 
was a bit of a poet. . . . He suggested whimisically 
that the grave on the hill be consecrated as ‘The 
lromb of The Unknown Worker’ just as there was 
a tomb in memory of the Unknown Soldier. 

“The Press exploited the idea. The population 
seized upon the point. In a year the little mound 
on the hillside had become a shrine, in ten years 
a mecca. Labor delegates toiled up the hills to lay 
wreaths on the mound, for the bones of the un- 
known worker were not regarded as the bones of 
one man. They came to be symbolic, embracing the 
laborers of the world. 


Each year on Labor Day . . . labor leaders gave 


solemn orations . . . bands played . . . women wept 
. .wreaths were piled high. . . . 
“And then, something curious happened. One 
Spring, just as a group of pilgrims had reached the 


tomb of the Unknown Worker, a mountain freshet 


(Continued on Page 189) 


without economic security which the 
Negro does not possess. 

In a section of the country where 
every Negro is a potential lynch law 
victim, and where there has been a 
continuous sabotaging of any efforts 
of the federal government to require 
compensation of the lynch victims’ 
dependents, there is not likely to be 
much concern over the welfare of Ne- 
gro children. Personal security, which 
does not exist for the Negro in the 
South, must precede social security. 

Thus, Negroes cannot expect much 
in the way of social security when the 
majority of the Negro population 
does not have political, economic or 
personal security. In the Negro’s pres- 


ent position, social security can mean 
only the security of a monopoly on 
the bread and soup line, security of 


Lunch Hour, Spelman College Nursery Kindergarten. 
The School is a part of the Atlanta University system. 
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@ By E. N. HOOKER 


HE graduates of Negro agricultural col- 

leges can hope to find employment ei- 

ther as teachers of vocational agriculture, 
as farm demonstration agents, as farmers, or as 
teachers of general agriculture. These are more 
or less considered the general avenues of em- 
ployment for them. The question as to which 
of these jobs will give them greatest opportunity 
for service to rural life is highly debatable. The 
capacity for rendering greatest service would 
depend upon the individual rather than the job 
that he holds. The status of Negro rural life 
is such that regardless of which of the above 
avenues of employment the graduate of the 
Negro agricultural college may enter, opportun- 
ities for rendering unselfish service are unlimited. 

But before any good can be done along any 
line, the existing conditions must be known. To 
do this we must examine the whole structure of 
Negro rural life. 

Negro rural life is inextricably tied up with 
the problem of cotton culture. As a result of 
the invention of the cotton gin large scale pro- 
duction of cotton was begun. Cotton culture to 
be successful required plenty of cheap labor. 
Negroes were 
found to be ideal 
for the work. As a 
result Negro slav- 
ery flourished. 
This marked the 
development of 
the plantation sys- 
tem of cotton cul- 
ture. This system 
brought millions of 
dollars to the 
South. It gave 
wealth and all that 
goes with it to the 
plantation owners. 
To protect this sys- 
tem many lives 
were sacrificed on 
the battlefields of 
the Civil War. 

But no system 
based on the ex- 
ploitation of a 
people can last 


Rural Life and the College Graduate 


Tuskegee speaks. The challenge of rurai life 
to the Negro graduates of agricultural ol. 
leges in the South is discussed by E. N. Ho ker 
of Tuskegee Institute. Mr. Hooker rece ved 
his B.S. degree in the class of 1936. 


first step in correcting the evil. The cero 
was given his freedom, but this did nos | reak 
up the plantation system, which was bro ided 
into the very thought pattern of the sou! vem 
people, both black and white. It is an econ mix 
system, and the mere signing of a proclam.tion 
could not break it up. It can only be disrupted 
by economic forces over a long period of time. 
Recent studies in various sections of the South 
give conclusive proof that the plantation system 
is still in full force with its multiplicity of evils. 

The greatest evil of the plantation system was 
the development in the South of one of the 
worst types of agricultural tenancy ever ex- 
perienced in a civilized country. According to 
computations by Rupert B. Vance there are 
698,839 Negro tenant families in the cotton belt 
These tenants are divided into three classes: 
renters, who hire land for a fixed rental to b 
paid cither in cash or its equivalent in crop 
values; share-tenants, who furnish their own 


forever. The Civil 
War was only the 
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farm equipment and work animals and obtain 
yse o! land by agreeing to pay a fixed per cent 
of the cash crop which they raise; and share- 
croppers, Who have to have furnished to them 
not only the land but also farm tools and ani- 
mals, fertilizer, and often even the food they 
consume, and who in return pay a larger per 
cent of the crop. More than half of the Negro 
tenants are share-croppers. They are the most 
exploited group of workers in America. They 
live in an abject state of poverty and depend- 
ence. They are kept in this condition, because 
they are a part of an unbalanced economic sys- 
tem. 

This tenant system is supported by a credit 
sstem which is nothing more than rank ex- 
ploitation. Studies of Negro tenants show that 
rates charged by local credit agencies run as 
high as 25 per cent per annum. Johnson, Em- 
bree, and Alexander in the Collapse of Cotton 
Tenancy state that “There is little hope of any 
economic progress for the tenant farmer gener- 
ally under the old credit system.” 

The tenant system under which the majority 
of Negro farmers work is not conducive to the 
adoption of improved methods of farming. A 
share-cropper knows that regardless of how 
many bales of cotton he produces, in the major- 
ity of cases when he turns over his crop to the 
landlord he will be told that he has just come 
out even or that he is in debt. When this has 
happened year after year, a spirit of indifference 
is developed. As a result we find that most 
tenants are just working the soil without making 
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the chopping of the cotton. This means that 
the children must be taken out of school early, 
sometimes in March or early April. As a result 
the children are in school for about four or five 
months of the year. Nothing but ignorance 
could predominate in such a system. 

Volumes could be written about the evils that 
cotton tenancy has produced in the rural life of 
the Negro, but we shall summarize it by saying 
that it produces poverty, which carries with it, 
among other things, ignorance, poor health, 
and immorality. Such life situations are unde- 
sirable for any class of people. 

This then is the problem that the graduate 
of Negro agricultural colleges must face. It is 
gigantic in scope. It should not, however, dis- 
courage the young graduate going out; on the 
other hand, it should serve as a stimulus to call 
forth all of his resourcefulness. 

Some of the resources that the graduate of the 
Negro Agricultural College must of necessity 
have to call upon to ameliorate the conditions of 
Negro rural life are: 


1. A thorough knowledge of technical 

agriculture. 
2. The ability to understand rural people 
and to get along with them. 
The ability to improve farm and home 
life. 

4. Leadership. 

A thorough knowledge of technical agricul- 
ture is listed first, because it is of primary im- 
portance. The blind cannot lead the blind. The 


~y 


any attempt to put 


. 
improved methods 


into practice, 


4 


Another out- 
standing evil of 
the tenant system 
is the manner in 
which it retards 
education. At cot- 
ton picking time 
the entire family 
must be at work. 
This means that 
the children must 
be kept out of 
school, or that the 
schools will not 
open until late in 
October or Nov- 
ember. Again in 
the spring the en- 
tire family is need- 


emery 


ed in the field for 
the planting and 
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majority of Negro farmers are blind as far as 
improved agricultural practices are concerned. 
Here then the man who is technically prepared, 
and who is a farmer both scientifically and prac- 
tically, will be able to render efficient service 
toward bettering rural life. 

Although technical knowledge is of para- 
mount importance, yet if a man does not under- 
stand rural people, if he is not sympathetic and 
patient with the people, his efficiency will be 
curtailed. The ability to get along with rural 
people should be coupled with his technical 
knowledge. He should at all times show a vital 
interest in the social activities of the people. He 
should take active part in their community ac- 
tivities and attempt to improve them. 

He should use all of his influence in improv- 
ing the home life of the people. Here is where 
home ownership would play an important part, 
and should be emphasized. If a man owns his 
home, he will take better care of it. At any 
rate, regardless of what kind of home the farmer 
has, he should be taught how to make it more 
comfortable and attractive. The homes of ten- 
ant farmers of the cotton belt indeed are the 
most desolate places imaginable. There is un- 
limited room for improvement along this line. 

For the graduate of the Negro Agricultural 
College to render greater service he must incor- 
porate all his resources under a forceful leader- 
ship. There is a crying need for leadership in 
Negro rural communities. However, this lead- 
ership must be of the right kind. It must lead 
the rural Negro toward improved practices. It 
must lead him to take advantage of all oppor- 
tunities that rural life presents. This must be 
an alert, intelligent, active leadership. It must 
be the type of leadership which can understand 
and interpret intelligently the operation of all 
government agencies which are working for the 
improvement of rural life, whether they be fed- 
eral, state, or county, so as to get the maximum 
aid from these agencies for the rural Negro. It 
must be the type of leadership which will make 
advantages out of disadvantages. It must be the 
type of leadership which will work peacefully 
but resolutely toward a definite goal—economic 
independence. The leadership then that is ne- 
cessary is a leadership that is cognizant of the 
problems, and that is intelligently working and 
awaiting the readjustment that must come. 

Finally, to render the greatest service to rural 
life the graduate of the Negro Agricultural Col- 
lege must be imbued with a burning zeal for 
service to his race. Having all the other attri- 
butes necessary, yet if he lack the spirit of ser- 
vice, he will be unable to render the greatest 
contribution. Any Negro who ponders the con- 
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dition of some 3,000,000 members of his race, 
deprived of adequate food, clothes, shelte: edu. 
cation, health; of every civilizing inf!) nee, 
should be willing to make some contributi:  to- 


ward their improvement. ‘The graduate the 
Negro college of agriculture should be thor igh- 
ly possessed with this spirit, inasmuch as |) has 
chosen as his life work an occupation whic! will 


take him back to communities where these © on- 
ditions exist. 

This burning desire for service was char. ter- 
istic of Dr. Booker ‘T. Washington. It was this 
spirit which led him to found Tuskegee Ins‘ :tute 
in the heart of the Black Belt, in the heart of 
the tenant country. It was the desire to serve 
rural life which led him to lay such a sound 
foundation on which rural life should develop 
ownership of farm and home and the introcduc- 
tion of diversity in agricultural enterprises. An 
encouraging result of the doctrine of land own- 
ership as preached by Dr. Washington is brought 
to our attention by a recent release from the 
Bureau of The Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, announcing an increase, during the 
five years 1930-1935, of 4,046 farms operated 
in the South by colored owners. This seems 
to indicate the line of action to be taken by the 
graduates of Negro colleges of agriculture. In 
the final analysis land ownership is the only way 
out for the Negro farmer. 

It was this burning zeal for service that 
spurred on Mr. T. M. Campbell, graduate of 
the agricultural department of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, from height to height in his work with 
rural people, until today he stands out as one 
of the greatest leaders of his race in the agri- 
cultural world. He should be an example for 
the graduates of Negro agricultural colleges, for 
he is a graduate of a Negro agricultural col- 
lege, and today he stands on vantage ground 
from whence he has rendered and will continue 
to render inestimable service to the rural life of 
the Negro. A study of his recent book The 
Movable School Goes to the Negro Farmer, 
should inspire each graduate of the Negro agri- 
cultural college toward greater achievement in 
service to rural life. 

How then can the graduates of the Negro 
colleges of agriculture best serve rural life? They 
can best service rural life by: (1) knowing what 
constitutes the problems of the rural Negro: 
(2) having a thorough knowledge of technical 
agriculture; (3) knowing the psychology of 
rural approach; (4) improving the farm and 
home life of the rural Negro; (5) supplying the 
right type of leadership; (6) having a desire 
for service to their race. 
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@ By GERTRUDE L. NABRIT 


was a gala day for colored folks for miles 

around, not because each of the 5,000 or 

more of them living in Dumas had inherited 
a million dollars, but because something just as 
miraculous was happening at the Joneses! 

Billy, the four-year-old who had been crippled 
since birth, was going some two hundred miles 
toa hospital to have his feet straightened ; Fred- 
die, fourteen, now in the Home for Incorrigibles, 
was coming home, and Gloria, just beginning to 
toddle around in her mother’s footsteps, and 
Mrs. Jones herself were going to get some much- 
needed medical care, in addition to the fact 
that Mrs. Jones would not have to leave home 
to work any more. 


No wonder the neighbors thought a miracle 
had happened. Maybe Mrs. Jones saw in it the 
hand of God, but to Grace Sweet, Public Wel- 
fare Administrator for Dumas County, it was 
the realization of an age-old dream, and the re- 
sult of hard work, patient understanding, and 
careful thought and preparation. 


Eighteen months before Fred Jones had died 
leaving to his wife, as her sole means of support, 
a farm from which he himself had never been 
able to produce much in cash or crops, although 
he had tried desperately hard to do so ever since 
he had been paid off from his job as mill-hand 
in one of the city factories. 


Poor Maria didn’t know what to do. She al- 
ready had two children, one of whom had a 
club-foot from birth, and she was expecting an- 
other in early fall. If Fred had only lived! She 
was sure that by this time the farm tools would 


“(Jncle Sam” to the Rescue » » 


From the Atlanta School of Social Work comes 
this picture of social work needs of the Negro, 
especially the needs of the Negro child and 
the Negro family. Miss Nabrit is in the gradu- 
ating class of the Atlanta School of Social 
Work. 


have been paid for and he could have cleared 
some cash. 

Mrs. Green, a kindly disposed neighbor, sug- 
gested that Maria go and tell “Miss Grace” who 
“could fix anything.” So Maria went, hoping 
that it was really true that “Miss Grace” would 
fix everything. When her turn came she told 
her story, and though “Miss Grace” understood 
perfectly, she could do nothing. There simply 
were no funds with which to operate. The very 
small appropriation allotted her from state and 
county had long been spent in the hope that 
the poor folks would make out until more funds 
could be got from other sources. 

Mrs. Jones, saddened, but determined, re- 
turned home. After putting the children to bed, 
she sat down and tried to figure out some solu- 
tion to her problem. Finally she decided that 
she would try and manage the farm herself, 
with the help of Freddie to do the plowing. 

She put her resolution into effect, and al- 
though she got weaker and was more exhausted 
at sundown each day, she continued to go to 
the field. Finally, one day about noon Freddie 
ran breathlessly into Mrs. Green’s yard shouting 
that his mother was “awfully sick in her sto- 
mach” and was out in the field. Mrs. Green 
summoned her two older sons and rushed to the 
aid of the stricken mother. Just before dusk, 
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Gloria was born. Granny Lue, the community 
midwife, was there. Later, when Mrs. Jones did 
not seem to rally, Dr. White came out from the 
city. He advised plenty of rest, milk, fresh eggs, 
and freedom from anxiety. 

Recovery was a slow process. Despite the 
neighbors’ generosity, it was difficult to get en- 
ough eggs and milk. Mrs. Jones continued to 
worry because she couldn’t be out in the field 
supervising Freddie as he attempted to carry on 
without her and because Gloria fretted so, and 
her own back ached. 

In the meantime, Freddie got tired. of work- 
ing in the field all day. He wanted to be in the 

‘city “where things happened.” Soon he started 

slipping into town where he stood around on 
corners and listened to the old men talk about 
prices and politics. This annoyed Mrs. Jones 
and she began scolding and beating Freddie. As 
a result, Freddie ran away. Some days later 
“Miss Grace” came to tell Mrs. Jones that it 
would be necessary for her to appear in court 
the next day. At the hearing it developed that 
Freddie and four other boys had been appre- 
hended in the act of breaking into a box car. 
Despite everything that “Miss Grace” could say, 
the judge declared that there was only one place 
for such boys—and that was the Home for In- 
corrigibles. 

“Miss Grace” told Mrs. Jones that if she 
could arrange for Mrs. Green to care for Gloria 
and Billy, she could get her a part-time job 
cleaning a house, getting dinner and laundering 
for three. Mrs. Jones could arrange it. Every 
morning thereafter, Mrs. Jones prepared the 
children’s noon-day meal and left it and them 
with Mrs. Green. Then she rode the three miles 
into town with Mrs. Green’s son who worked in 
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of the day when Billy’s legs would be stra. ht, 

For a long time tears of sorrow had stoo:: in 
“Miss Grace’s” eyes as she thought of the Jon ses 
for whom nothing could be done. But tocay, 
tears of joy were there because in the Naticnal 
Security Act, Uncle Sam had come to the res: ue 
of the Joneses. 

The state in which Dumas was located had 
passed its enabling act permitting it to appvo- 
priate funds with which to match the federal 
grants, and had set up in its Department of 
Public Welfare a division of child welfare to ad- 
minister these funds. 

When Mrs. Jones went to the office in re- 
sponse to “Miss Grace’s” letter, she could hardly 
believe the things she heard. “How could all 
this be possible?” she asked, and “Miss Grace” 
tried to explain. In substance, what she said 
was this: 

“My dear Mrs. Jones, I know you can hardly 
believe it, for I can hardly do so myself. The 
Federal Government has set aside many millions 
of dollars to spend through state agencies for 
the help of the ‘poor folks’. A certain amount 
of this money is for the care and protection of 
mothers and children. If the state promises to 
pay a part of the money, sometimes two-thirds, 
as for aid to dependent children, or one-half as 
for services to crippled children, the Federal 
Government pays the rest. For some services, 
however, as child welfare and maternal and 
childhood services, the Federal Government 
gives the money without any help from the 
states. (These gifts are given with the idea in 
mind that the government is willing to help 
those states which help themselves). Mrs. Jones, 
that is how we now have the money to help 


you. 


the city also. She liked the work 
for it was easy, the hours short, 
and the pay good—five dollars a 
week. 


As time went on, the FERA 
came into existence and “Miss 
Grace” had great hopes of helping 
the Joneses, but all in vain. The 
FERA would not assist any family 
in which there was a steady in- 
come, even as little as five dollars 
a week. Of course Mrs. Jones had 
the opportunity of choosing bet- 
ween her job or a three dollars fifty 
cents grocery order, and of course, 
she chose the job. “Miss Grace” 
understood — for she knew how 


Mrs. Jones longed to have Freddie 
return home and how she dreamed 
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“Because of the provision for the location, 
medical treatment and convalescent care of 
cripples, Billy can be sent to the hospital at 
Smithfield for his foot operation. Freddie is be- 
ing returned home because we know he would 
never have been committed had our facilities for 
preventing delinquency been more adequate. 
The county now has funds for aid to depend- 
ent children under sixteen whose parents can 
not support them. Eighteen dollars a month for 
the first child, and twelve for each additional 
child is being given by our state. That means 
that you will get thirty dollars a month while 
Billy is in the hospital! and forty-two upon his 
return home. 

“Medical services will be available for you, 
Billy and Gloria. The root of your physical 
difficulty lies in your lack of prenatal care.” 

“And when will Freddie be home ?” 

“Tomorrow or Monday.” / 

But those of us familiar with Child Welfare 
Work among Negro children know only too 
well that the problems facing a worker in this 
field can never be solved by the Social Security 
Act, nor any other legislation alone. We know 
that the Joneses were fortunate enough to live 
in a state which accepted Federal aid. Think, 
however, of the thousands of families which live 
in states that either will not take advantage of 
this opportunity or can not as yet because of 
state constitutional limitations. Since the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau which supervises most of 
the child welfare provisions requires that cer- 
tain standards of personnel and quality of ser- 
vices rendered be met before federal funds are 
allotted, it is not every state that can qualify for 
these services. In addition, Negroes must take 
cognizance of the fact that in some states the 
administrators of all public funds cater to a 
narrow and selfish public opinion which is op- 
posed to granting to Negroes, even Negro chil- 
dren, funds and service of the same quantity 
and quality as are granted to whites. 

We all hope for the time when each child in 
America irrespective of race will have those 
rights of childhood so nobly expressed in the 
Children’s Charter of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. These 
aims, which approximate the highest standards 
of child care are summarized as follows: 

1. For every child the right to be well born, 
his mother receiving prenatal, natal and 
post-natal care. 

2. For every child, health protection from birth 
to adolescence. 

3. For every child a home in which he will re- 

ceive moral and spiritual training, under- 
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standing, love and security. If he must re- 
ceive foster care, the nearest substitute for 
his own home. 


4. For every child, a safe, wholesome, sanitary 


dwelling, a community which recognizes his 
needs and plans for them. 

For every child a school safe from hazards 
and an education, academic or vocational, 
which will yield him the maximum of satis- 
faction. 


6. For every handicapped child, early discov- 
ery, diagnosis and treatment at public ex- 
pense if necessary. 

7. For those in conflict with society the right 
to be dealt with intelligently as society’s 
charge, not society’s outcast. 


Between the goal of the above mentioned 
standards of child welfare and social workers 
among Negro children stand handicaps of low 
economic status of the family which necessi- 
tates the mother’s having to leave home to work; 
poor housing which is a concomitant of low 
wages: lack of educational and recreational fa- 
cilities; and little, if any, provisions for health 
services. These general problems which may be 
termed inadequate social environment, are fur- 
ther complicated by unsatisfactory race rela- 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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The Negro and Retail Business » 5 


® By GARNETT D. HARGRAVE 


USINESS is said to be the foundation of 
economic life. This is not hard to see, as 
almost everything is measured in terms of 

dollars and cents. Since retail merchandising 
comprises a great part of Negro enterprise, let 
us consider it in weighing the Negro’s economic 
opportunity. It has been estimated that the 
Negro spends two billions of dollars each year. 
Where does all this money go? Certainly the: 
are not enough Negro businesses to absorb this 
vast sum. The answer is: This money goes 
largely to businesses other than Negro businesses. 
From this estimate it would seem that the pos- 
sibilities in Negro retailing would be nothing less 
than promising, with a population of twelve mil- 
lion people, and a purchasing power of two 
billion dollars yearly. The Negro’s purchasing 
power will doubtless support far more businesses 
than the Negro owns in this country today. In 
building up his retail business, it seems likely that 
its effects will be strongly felt in the economic 


Hampton is represented by this article on 
Negro business enterprise, its pitfalls and +s 
possibilities. Garnett D. Hargrave is a mem- 
ber of the graduating class at Hampton. 


well-being of the Negro. More businesses will 
logically mean more money spent in them, and 
this will facilitate better and larger retail estab- 
lishments, and thus should raise the Neero’s 
standard of living. 

In measuring the possibilities of Negro retail- 
ing, we musi find out what the Negro retailer 
sells most. We must investigate and find out 
how many Negro merchants deal in foods; how 
many in automotive equipment: how many in 
clothing, and so on. 

Mr. Paul K. Edwards, in his Southern 
Urban Negro As a Consumer, writes, “The suc- 
cess of the Negro in the field of retail merchan- 
dising depends first of all, therefore, upon meet- 
ing white competition. As individual successes 
become more numerous, the problem of Negro 
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patronage will be- 
come less and less im- 
portarit. The road is 
difficult and yet, 
individual examples 
of successful enter- 
prise are to be found 
in almost every south- 
ern city supporting a 
large Negro popula- 
tion. All of the 
really successful units 
coming to the atten- 
tion of those engaged 
in the conduct of this 
study have had cer- 
tain characteristics in 
common. They have 
had ample fixed and 
working capital and 
have been managed 
by men or women 
adequately prepared 
from the standpoint 


of education, experi- 
ence, or both. In 
most cases, these 
stores have been clean and _ attractive, their 
stocks large and well selected, and their prices 
on a basis comparative with those of white enter- 
prises.”” 

In his conclusion to the chapter entitled ‘The 
Negro Merchant,” Mr. Edwards states, “The 
exceedingly difficult problems in the way of the 
successful establishment and conduct of Negro 
merchandising units limits the opportunity to 
the alert, well-prepared Negro of much more 
than average ability.” 

Mr. Edwards also suggests that the Negro has 
a better chance in the drug business than he 
has in the grocery business. In the former the 
products handled (ice cream, soft drinks, and 
prescriptions) are not in the current of stiff price 
competition. Furthermore, service is particularly 
important in the drug store. Thus the druggist 
can commercialize on this intangible clement. 

Since the chain stores, and highly organized 
businesses have such great advantages over the 
proprietorships with less capital, it is necessary 
that the small business man make up for his 
price disadvantages in service. In a superior 


service lies the Negro retailer’s salvation. 

What is the outlook of the Negro retailer? 
First, let us see what the outlook of retailing in 
general is. A question has been raised as to the 
number of retail stores in operation. ‘The ques- 
tion is, are there too many retail stores? Argu- 
ments with good points have been made on both 


A Group of Fisk Students in the Browsing Room of the University Library 


sides of this question. From the retailer's point 
of view, naturally there are too many stores. 
But we must consider this matter from the entire 
public’s point of view. After pointing out 
through tables and arguments both sides of 
the question, Mr. E. H. Nystrom! concludes that 
that the public could stand more retail stores. 
And more stores should not be at the expense 
of the retail stores now in operation. 

It certainly appears that more stores would 
be profitable to the Negro, as he is far below 
par in retailing now. His purchasing power well 
warrants more retail business units. 

More and more the Negro is becoming aware 
of the necessity for a sound business education. 
This is shown by the number of colleges that 
offer courses in business training. There is a 
need for the trained youth of today. True it is 
that experience in business as such is a good 
teacher, but it is a costly one if not preceded by 
a general business knowledge. The Negro is 
awakening to the fact that his economic health 
has been neglected. He has entered into prac- 
cally every field except business. A knowledge 
of business is necessary in this socio-economic 
order in which we live and move. Retailing 
when in a highly organized state will facilitate 
wholesale business, and probably banking func- 
tions. In order for the Negro to practice eco- 
nomic hygiene effectively, he must begin with 
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small estabishments. He must become efiicient in 
them, and be satisfied to let them grow and 
evolve into larger forms. The Negro retailer 
must learn his business, and know its possibilities. 
He must guide his operations in an upward di- 
rection, with sound judgment, and intelligent 
utilization of his profits. The Negro retailer 
must be not only a retailer, but a good manager 
and a sound investor. 

In showing the progress the Negro is making 
in the merchandising field today, James A. Jack- 
son points out in his comments upon Negro busi 
ness, “The Negro is becoming better trained in 
merchandising through the employment of col- 
ored sales people by chain store managements, 
independent merchants, and public utilities for 
service in neighborhoods where the Negro popu- 
lation predominates. This practice has been re- 
ported as prevailing in 57 different cities, and it 
is not confined to any particular part of th° 
country. Chicago, however, leads with more 
than 4,100 Negro clerks employed in about 400 
different places of business. Durham, North 
Carolina, with due regard to population ratio 
ranks next. Detroit, Cleveland, and Indianapo 
lis exhibit some examples of the practice. 

“The Negro is making a serious effort to be- 
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come more familiar with the complex ties of 
business, and he is resorting to cooperatiy © effor 
to a greater extent than heretofore. This atti. 
tude finds expression in 411 local com: ercial, 
professional and industrial organizations scated 
in 84 different cities.” 

Mr. Jackson* further discloses in his con nents. 
“Information on file in this office revea!s that 
Negroes are engaged as owners in about ‘(0,00 
commodity-selling enterprises, and about (),(0 
personal service forms of business, viz., those in 
which some merchandise is sold in connection 
with a professional or personal service, as th: 
undertaker, dentist, barber, hairdresser, etc. Thy 
oldest known business of a strictly commodity 
character is a feed store in Washington, 1). ¢. 
which has been in one family for three genera. 
tions.” 

Business enterprise is a great field for the Ne. 
gro. He must work hard, and exercise intelli- 
gence if he expects success. Through education 
and experience he must avoid the pitfalls which 
usually accompany the entrepreneur. The har- 
vest is great in the field of Negro business enter- 
prise but the laborers are few. 

*Mr. J. A. Jackson, now with the Standard Oil Com. 
pany, was formerly Business Specialist in the Depart 
ment of Commerce. 


I Saw a Woman 


By WILLARD RANSOM 


SAW a woman, her beauty faded, 


Her flesh withered, her eyes sunken, 
Her once-captivating soul invaded 

By despair and shaded with a drunken 
Reeling listlessness thai jaded 

On her consciousness and left her there, 


Morbidity’s child, by poverty degraded. 


For this was how she lost her sweet 


Distinctive self. Once neat and proud, 

She faced the shadow of all lives: defeat. 
The spectre enveloped her, as a shroud 
Engulfs its apparition; cold, complete. 
I saw a woman with no protector, 


Doggedly living, yet lying at death’s feet. 
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@ By LA TOURETTE STOCKWELL 


Administration . . . presents Macbeth, 

by William Shakespeare. . . . However, 
the viewpoint expressed in the play is not 
necessarily that of the WPA or any other agency 
of the government.” This majestic proclama- 
tion, which heads the bill of the current pro- 
duction at the Lafayette Theatre, is amusing 
testimony to the vitality of a play written more 
than three hundred years ago. The murders of 
Duncan and Banquo are not necessarily ap- 
proved by the WPA! This is indeed bringing 
Macbeth close to our own times. It excites a 
contemporary feeling for Shakespeare and in 
so doing strikes the keynote to the whole produc- 
tion, which is a deliberate effort to bring that 
English bard close to the mind of the Negro 
people of today. 

To evaluate properly the significance of this 
“project”, it must be recognized from the start 
for what it is, namely an experiment,—an ex- 
periment in adaptation, in staging, in acting. 
Yet another prerequisite for its appreciation is 
the necessity for seeing it, not as an isolated 
effort, but relatively, in its allotted place among 
the season’s other dabblings in the art of reju- 
venating Shakespeare. Regarded from_ these 
two points of view, (with which I hope the 
WPA coincides), Macbeth as arranged and 
staged by Orson Welles and James Houseman, 
and acted by an all Negro company, well de- 
serves serious critical consideration. 

In his adaptation of the text, Mr. Welles has 
exhibited considerable boldness. The locale of 
the play as written by Shakespeare, was Scot- 
land. Mr. Welles has transferred it to the island 
of Haiti during the Napoleonic era. He ap- 
pears to have done this with the hope of pro- 
viding a setting to which the Negro company 
would appear indigenous and one which would 
aid in presenting the supernatural elements of 
the play as an integral part of the action rather 
than as a necessary, but embarrassing, anachron- 
ism. 

The effect upon the text, of this change of 
locale, is more apparent than real. The text 
has been redivided in such a way as to be pre- 
sented in three acts instead of five, but it has 
been abridged only slightly. The apparition 
scene with its string of ghosts has been excluded, 
but the changes are mostly minor ones, such 
as Malcolm and Donalbain going “to the coast” 
instead of to England and Ireland. A more 
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Dr. La Tourette Stockwell received her doctor- 
ate for a study of the History of the Irish 
Theatre. Her dissertation will be published in 
the fall. 


important effect of this change, is upon the stag- 
ing,—and in this lies the fundamental weakness, 
as well as strength of this remarkably interest- 
ing production. The text has been shorn of 
most of the place names and lines which con- 
nect the play with Scotland. (Dunsinane Wood 
is retained ). Conversely, however, there is noth- 
ing in the text to orient the play with Haiti. 
This is done entirely by the staging and costum- 
ing and by the interpretation of the witches as 
Negro rather than Scotch. It is a case therefore 
of dressing a Negro Macbeth in French garri- 
son garb and seeing if his old character will suit 
his new suit of clothes, of seeing whether Mac- 
beth can be made to appear indigenous to Haiti 
merely by changing his raiment. 

Although the universal appeal of Shakes- 
peare’s play stands up well under this strain, my 
personal feeling is that the witches have survived 
their transportation rather better than Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth. There is a stark bleakness 
about Macbeth which only a northern climate 
could produce while the intellectually driven 
ruthless ambition of Lady Macbeth is of a kind 
which I, at least, never associate with the Negro 
character. 

With regard to the costuming, one other word 
should be said. The dress of Macbeth and his 
court are definitely of the Napoleonic period. 
This injects into the production an atmosphere 
of French provincialism which is very confusing. 
Despite the implied parallellism between Mac- 
beth’s career and that of Christophe’s, there 
is nothing in the text of the play to identify the 
action so closely with the political history of 
Haiti as to warrant “period” costumes in the 
style of a Davide portrait. To my notion it 
would have made for a more compact and uni- 
fied production if the costumes had either been 
stylized or Africanized like the witches. Dated 
costumes demand a textual reason for existence. 

The special advantage derived from the 
change of locale is in the presentation of the 
witch and ghost scenes. Today there are two 
main ways of presenting the supernatural upon 
the stage. One is to produce the effect of de- 
tachment from the main plot—a crystallization 
of something in mid air, out of the blue, the 
other is to make it an integral part of the action. 
Usually neither method is particularly success- 
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ful and the supernatural ends up merely by ap- 
pearing very unnatural. 

The English audience of Shakespeare’s day 
believed in witches and ghosts. They accepted 
them among the realities of life. Therefore, 
when they were presented upon the stage, the 
characters of the play, the producers of the play, 
and the audience, all accepted them as a matter 
of course. The Welles-Houseman production is 
remarkable for its recreation of this spirit of 
general acceptance, and by so doing its recrea- 
tion of a contemporary feeling for Macbeth and 
for Shakespeare. This Haitian Macbeth believes 
in witches, and the audience, for the moment 
believes in them, partly because of the extremely 
effective staging, and partly because the play 
has been set in a country where witches are 
still believed in. 


Mr. Welles was engaged for some time at the 
Abbey and at the Gate Theatres in Dublin, and 
his direction of Macbeth reflects at several 
points his training received in the Irish capital. 
The “heath scene” is definitely in the tradition 
of the experimental staging conducted by Hilton 
Edwards and Michael MacLiamor at the Dublin 
Gate Theatre. Thus a single Expressionistic 
“drop” depicting gnarled palm trees gives the 
atmospheric keynote to the witchly habitat. For 
the cavern scene the same drop is used with the 
addition of a “boiling cauldron.”” When one re- 
calls the same scene in the late Philip Merivale’s 
production of Macbeth, where the effect was 
that of a roadside barbecue stand at night, Mr. 
Welles’s accomplishment is the more striking. 


Curiously enough, although this “jungle scen- 
ery” is distinctly modern, Mr. Welles’s treat- 
ment of the witches themselves is a straight 
throwback to the theatrical traditions of the 
eighteenth century which in turn derive directly 
from the Elizabethan theatre. For a consider- 
able time past, it has been customary for the 
part of Hecate, which modern scholars regard as 
an interpolation into the text, to be omitted, 
and the three witches to be treated like country 
cousins, persons you have to recognize but whom 
you retire from the scene as quickly as possible. 
Not so the eighteenth century, or Mr. Welles, 
who expands lovingly and lingeringly the Folio 
stage directions: “Music and a song within, 
‘Come away, come away”; “Music and a song, 
‘Black spirits”; “The witches dance and then 
vanish with Hecate.” In the eighteenth century, 
the playbills advertising performances of Mac- 
beth used regularly to carry the information, 
“With all the Musick, Dancing, Sinkings, Fly- 
ings and other Decorations proper to the Play.” 
And then would follow long lists of actors and 
actresses who took the parts of Hecate, the 
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“speaking witches,” the “singing witches.” and 
the “dancing witches.” Mr. Welles’s \Witch 
women, witch men, voodoo women, \ jodoo 
men,” and his voodoo chants and danci., are 
therefore but a new twist to a very old stage 
trick. And an extremely ingenious twist it js. 
for the audience, black and white, know~ that 
witch men and women, and voodoo met and 
women are real and do exist, and by an iny olun- 
tary transference of thought, the audienc«, ip. 
evitably, pro tempore believes in the actuality 
of Shakespeare’s witches. In this accom)lish- 
ment, Mr. Welles has succeeded in what the 
Victorian producers of Macbeth, and their des- 
cendants, have almost invariably failed. 

Another success of the Welles-Houseman di- 
rection, is the treatment of Banquo’s ghost. It 
is achieved by aiding Mr. Carter’s acting of 
Macbeth with an ingenious use of lighting, so 
directed as to depict ‘“expressionistically” the 
workings of Macbeth’s mind. Macbeth is seen 
among his guests at the “banquet,” (which is 
staged as a kind of street scene, and in which | 
repeat I do not like the Napoleonic costumes. 
He becomes increasingly perturbed as his tor- 
tured thoughts gradually tighten their control of 
his mind. As the breaking point is reached, the 
lights are manipulated to cast a shaft of long 
black shadow between Macbeth and his guests, 
who continue their merriment undisturbed. The 
effect epitomizes the detached feeling experi- 
enced by a person when the company in whose 
midst he is, suddenly fades away to the extreme 
fringes of his consciousness as his mind sudden- 
ly becomes completely possessed by one absorb. 
ing idea or emotion. 

A third unusual detail of stagery which seems 
to me important to mention, is the bringing up- 
on the stage of Lady Macbeth, dead. It is con- 
sidered good taste these days for characters to 
die off stage and to be decently interred there. 
Usually this is what happens to Lady Macbeth. 
Here, however, she is brought in on a bier as 
Macbeth gives his “tomorrow and tomorrow” 
speech, and is left lying in the midst of the pre- 
parations to meet Macduff and during the en- 
suing battle scene. The effect is singularly cli- 
maxal. In the beginning, it had been Lady 
Macbeth who had had the stronger character, 
who had driven Macbeth into murdering Dun- 
can. As he grew more ruthless, her mind be- 
came more and more a prey to her conscience. 
Thus, to have her brought in dead, dead of in- 
sanity at the moment when Macbeth has to 
lash himself to the highest peak of his courage, 
and to lie there dead, with the dying falling 
about her, dying because of the series of events 
which she had set into motion, is to epitomize 
(Continued on Page 188) 
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john E. Hodge 


Scholarship 

John E. Hodge of Lawrence, Kansas, has been signal- 
ly honored at the University of Kansas this spring where 
he is a senior. Hodge has been elected to two national 
honorary societies, Phi Beta Kappa and Pi Mu Epsilon, 
an honorary fraternity in mathematics. 
* 


* * 


Mrs. Carita V. Roane, manager of the Harlem branch 
of the New York State Employment Service, has been 
awarded a scholarship in the field of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement of the Physically Handicapped by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
* * 


Honors 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, professor of political science, 
Howard University, has been awarded a_ post-doctoral 
fellowship by the Social Science Research Council, New 
York City, for two years in order to investigate and 
study the colonial policy of the great imperialist nations 
in West, South and East Africa. The grant comprehends 


about fifteen months of field work in the dark continent. 
* * * 


Dr. Charles Wesley, professor of history, Howard Uni- 
versity, also was honored by the Social Science Research 
Council. He received “ta grant in aid of research” for 
the year beginning 1936. Dr. Wesley, author of Negro 
Labor in the United States, will continue his research 
in the field of history, with special emphasis on the 
abolition movement. 


* * * 


Larry Bleach has been elected captain of the Detroit 
University basketball team for the coming season. 
Under “Titan Topics,” a column by Paul Sanderson in 


Survey of the Monthe « « « 


a Detroit publication, is the following comment on the 
election: 

“One week ago tonight, eight young men represent- 
ing the University of Detroit's 1936 basketball team 
which had just recently completed a very successful 
cage season, set themselves down to a hearty meal. 
After having consumed everything around the table from 
the pork chops to the celery hearts, these same young 
men elected Larry Bleach to the captaincy of the 1937 
court squad. It is for this last act that the Braz'lmen ar 
to be congratulated. Because of their vote the Red and 
White is to have a great leader for its next year’s basket- 
ball team. 

“Already there has been some talk as to whether the 
courtmen did the right thing or not in giving Bleach 
the honor position on the coming basketball team. And 
it is for the benefit of those participants in such chatter 
that we wish to go on record as saying the court team 
could not have elected a better man to the captaincy 
position. Larry has played two years of varsity ball, he 
has won two letters and is one of the finest men on the 
squad. Not only 1s he one of the outstanding players to 
wear the Detroit colors in the last few years, but Bleach 
is the type of leader who will be able to install into his 
men that spirit of win and fight that is so prevalent 
in the new captain himself. Larry Bleach was as deserv- 
ing as anyone else of the position of captain on the 
1937 basketball squad. The cagers voted him that posi- 
tion. Therefore the Brazilmen are to be congratulated 


for not side stepping the issue.” 
* * * 


Spelling Bee 


MacNolia Cox won the Akron District spelling 


(Courtesy of Akron Beacon Journal!) 


MacNolia Cox 
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championship in a contest sponsored by the Akron 
Beacon Journal. MacNolia is thirteen years old, and an 
eighth grade pupil at Colonial school, Akron, Ohio. 

She represented one hundred thousand Akron dis- 
trict children in the National Spelling Bee in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 26. She spent a full week in Wash- 
ington as a guest of the Beacon Journal. 

The National contest awards $500 to the United 
States champion, and other liberal awards to all the 
children taking part in the bee. Akron district has pro- 
duced three national champions in twelve years, exceed- 
ing all other cities. 

MacNolia Cox was fifth and received a prize of $75. 

Elizabeth Kenney, of Plainfield, N. J., was also a 
participant, representing the Plainfield Courter News. 
She was awarded a $50 prize. 


* * * 


Drama 

In Cleveland the famous Gilpin Players have recently 
concluded a highiy successful presentation of “Little 
Ham,” a play by Langston Hughes, author of Not 
Without Laughter, a novel, many short stories and sev- 
eral books of poems. Of the play Noel Francis, Cleveland 
News columnist, of “The Night Parade,” says: * ‘Little 
Ham’ is supposed to be comedy with no other purpose 
than entertainment but underlying all that laughter you 
can hear at the Karamu there is the terrifying and 
tragic thread of life where there is no hope—except 
hope... .” 


* * * 


Encyclopaedia of The Negro 


A new encyclopaedia project of international scope 


was advanced at a meeting in Washington recently when 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


representative scholars met to complete their org. ization 
and elect an editor. The Encyclopaedia is to b known 
as the “Encyclopaedia of the Negro” and is cover 
all important phases of Negro life and history i: Africa, 
the United States, and other parts of the world. 


Those present at the meeting were: Dr. Wil. am A, 
Aery, Director of Education, Hampton Institut: - Pro. 
fessor Benjamin Brawley, Professor of English, |! oward 


University ; Dr. Otelia Cromwell, Professor of | .glish, 
Miner Teachers’ College, Washington, D. C.; Dr. James 
H. Dillard, Ex-President of the Jeanes and Slater | unds: 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Professor of Sociology, \tlanta 
University ; Mr. Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executiy. See. 
retary of the National Urban League; Professor |]. Wel. 
don Johnson, Professor of Creative Literature, Fis). Uni- 
versity ; President Mordecai Johnson, Howard U niver- 
sity; Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Permanent Secretary of the 
American Council of Learned Societies ; Professor laine 
Locke, Professor of Philosophy, Howard University; 
Professor C. T. Loram, Sterling Professor of Education, 
Yale University, (formerly of the Native Affairs Com- 
mission of South Africa) ; Dr. C. D. Marsh, Associate 
Director, American Council on Education; President 
Florence Read, Spelman College, Atlanta University; 
Dr. A. A. Schomburg, Curator of the Schomburg Col- 
lection, New York Public Library; Dr. J. E. Spingarg 
former Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University, and now President of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People ; Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, President of the Phelps-Stokes Fund; 
Dr. Willis D. Weatherford, President, Y. M. C. A. 
Graduate School, Nashville, Tennessee ; Professor Charles 
Wesley, Professor of History of Howard University; 
Mr. Monroe N. Work, Editor of the Negro Year Book 
Most of the above 


are members of the 
Board of Directors of 
the Encyclopaedia 
which has been incor- 
porated under the laws 
of the District of Col- 
umbia, while others on 
the Advisory Board 
represent various lear- 


ned societies and _ insti- 
tutions, including the 
South African Associa- 
tion for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the 
American Council of 
Education, the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned 
Societies, the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Co- 
operation, and various 
American Negro Uni- 
versities and Colleges. 

The Advisory Com- 
mittee confirmed _ the 


nomination of Dr. W. 
E. B. DuBois to be one 
of the two Editors and 


Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board of the En- 
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cyclopa dia. His col- 
league will be a distin- 
guished white scholar. 

The work up to the 
present has been sup- 
ported by small grants 
from the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. It is proposed 
when a little more pre- 
jiminary work has been 
done, to make an ap- 
peal to some of the 
lareer Foundations for 
adequate help so that 
there may be an Ency- 
clopaedia of the Negro 
worthy of comparison 
with the Jewish and 
Catholic 
dias, and similar in gen- 


Encyclopae- 


eral standards to the 
Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences. 

The Officers of the 


Board are Dr. Anson 
Phelps Siokes, Chair- 
man, Dr. James H. Dil- 
lard and Major Robert Moton, Vice Chairmen, Professor 
Benjamin Brawley, Secretary. The temporary office of the 
Encyclopaedia is Atlanta University. It is planned to 
have it moved later to Washington so as to make use 


of the advantages of the Library of Congress. 
* * 


Medicine 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund, at its regular spring meet- 
ing concluded recently, appropriated a total of $322,334 


Prentis J. Hoffman, President, Urban League of 
Kansas City 


Federal Negro Building 


(Courtesy of H. A. Bruno and Associates) 
Texas Centennial Exposition——Dallas 1936 


for its next year’s work, according to Edwin R. Embree, 
president of the Fund. Among the grants to institutions 
were $25,000 to Fisk University, $15,000 to Morris 
Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia, and $9,000 to the 
Atlanta School of Social Work. The sum of $52,500 was 
appropriated for the continuation of the general rural 
school program in the South and $27,500 for activities 


in Negro health. 
* * * 


Publications 

Joseph V. Baker is the editor of an attractive new 
magazine called “Brown America,’ which is published 
by the Research Institute of the Bureau of Negro Affairs 
at 1519 Lombard Street, Philadelphia. 
* * + 
Benjamin F. Seldon “Dawn,” the WPA 
publication of New Jersey, of the work among Negroes 
in that state, especially in adult education. Mr. Seldon 
is State Supervisor of the Adult Education Division for 
Colored Workers. 


writes in 


* 


Schools and Colleges 

John W. Davis, President of West Virginia State Col- 
lege, Institute, West Virginia, and a member of the 
Executive Board of the National Urban League, was 
elected as a member of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education of North Central <Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools at the April 
mecting of the Association in Chicago. President Davis 
succeeds on the Commission G. N. Carman, the retiring 
President of Lewis Institute, who has served the Asso- 
ciation in various capacities for forty-one years. The 
work of the Commission consists of applying accrediting 
criteria to and improving the educational efforts of 
member colleges and universities in the association. West 
Virginia State College has been for ten years a member 
of the North Central Association of Colleges. 
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Aviation 

A study conducted by the Division of Negro Affairs, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, reveals that 
at least fifty-five Negroes, two of whom are women, 
hold licenses from the Bureau of Air Commerce. The 
background training and attainment of this group are 
indicated by an analysis of the replies given to ques- 
tionnaires by thirty-seven Negro licensed pilots. 

Twenty-four pilots have received ground training 
(average training period, fourteen months), thirty had 
acquired an average of eleven dual hours before solo 
flying, and twenty-nine pilots had acquired an averag: 
of 130 solo hours 

Eighteen student licenses, four amateur licenses, seven 
private licenses, three limited commercial licenses, and 
two transport licenses are held by members of the group 


mentioned 


Cover 

Mrs. Betty Jenkins Phillips is the first colored woman 
to be appointed superintendent of a Class A_ hospital 
Mrs. Phillips, wife of Dr. Algernon A. Phillips of Newark, 
New Jersey, received her early education at Talladega 
College, Talladega, Alabama. She received her nurse's 
training at Freedmen’s Hospital Nurses Training School, 
Washington, D. C 
intendent of Nurses of Provident Hospital, Baltimore, 
Maryland. She served in this capacity until August 
1935, at which time she was appointed Superintendent 


In 1927 she was appointed Super- 


of the hospital 

Provident Hospital, an institution which cost $400,000 
and operates at a cost of $100,000 per annum, has been 
certified by the American Medical Association and the 
Amercian Federation of Hospitals as an A Class hospital 
The Rosenwald Fund has declared it a model hospital 


“UNCLE SAM” TO THE RESCUE 

(Continued from Page 179) 
tions. These unsatisfactory race relations are evi 
denced by smaller budgets for Negro child- 
caring agencies, difference in quality of per- 
sonnel, a willingness to accept lower standard. 
for foster home care, and a differential board 
rate therein. 

Not until the general public is educated to 
appreciate the significance of environment in the 
development of a child, not until intelligent, 
socially-minded legislators are elected to repre- 
sent us, not until more clear-visioned, unpreju- 
diced public welfare administrators as was Grace 
Sweet, are placed in charge of the distribution 
of public funds for human betterment, not until 
more trained Negro workers, unhandicapped by 
lack of funds, inadequate facilities, and unsatis- 
factory race relations are able to guarantee to 
every Negro child in America those conditions 
which will enable him to develop to his full 
capacity physically, spiritually and mentally, can 
it be said that in full measure, regardless of race 
or creed, “Uncle Sam” has really come to the 
rescue of all the Joneses. 
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HARLEM’S MACBETH 
(Continued from Page 184) 


in one silent bit of stage play, all the e!: ental 
forces of conflict in the play. 

In addition to these radical innovatiows, My 
Welles has also attempted an experin cnt in 
acting which is again reflective of his Iris!; train. 
ing. The theory of acting, as practiced yy the 
Abbey players of Dublin, is to banish eve: thing 
in the nature of “high acting,” all r!etoric. 
all undue emphasis, all exaggeration, () “fa- 
miliarize’” even the poetic dialogue of shake. 
speare. And that is exactly what has been don 
in this production of Macbeth. I saw the play 
after it had been acting for six weeks, alter the 
players had had time to hit their stride, and | 
was amazed at their ability for getting the feel. 
ing of Shakespeare’s lines without intoning o1 
etherealizing them. They were not perfect 
They fell flat at times, but by and large they 
succeeded, and this of course was especially true 
of Jack Carter and Edna Thomas as M achet! 
and Lady Macbeth. Whether or not one pre- 
fers a more poetic rendering of the play, it mus 
be acknowledged that this is an important and 
interesting experiment. 

The significance of this production as a whole 
is perhaps best seen by comparing it with th: 
Lunt’s experiment with The Taming of th 
Shrew. From this comparison, the real import 
ance evolves as a textual one. Shakespeare’ 
authorship of The Taming of the Shrew ts grave 
ly questioned. His connection with it, at th 
most, it is supposed, was to weave together ven 
loosely several old plays and traditional motifs 
The text of the play of Macbeth is undoubtedh 
Shakespeare’s, although in the form which it 
has come down to us it is not all by Shakespeare 
or even in the condition left by Shakespeare 
It probably is an acting version. The Lunts pro- 
duced The Taming of the Shrew in the tradition 
of the comedia dell’ arte, with all the gusto and 
horseplay of the middle ages. What made that 
production particularly interesting to me, was 
to see how, because of this treatment, all th 
tag ends and traces of the old plays and tradi- 
tions stuck out like patches on a quilt. As a re- 
sult, this production, to me, offered one of th 
most convincing proofs that has ever been given 
as evidence for the lack of unity of authorship 
and the fact that Shakespeare did not write the 
play. On the other hand, Mr. Welles has pro- 
duced Macbeth with a Negro company, jungl 
scenes and a voodoo dance, and has even proso- 
dized the poetry, and yet the play hangs to- 
gether and the essence and universality of Shake- 
speare emerges, if a little hectically, at leas 
with its colors flving. 
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REVOLVING FUND HELPS CLEVELAND 
BUILDING TRADES MECHANICS 


Negro skilled workers in building trades for- 
union members are prevented from tinding 
work today because long periods of unemployment hav: 
made them delinquent in their union dues. They cannot 
get work because they are not in good financial stand- 
ing and they cannot reinstate themselves financially be- 


they are unable to work thus comple ting a vicious 


caus 
circl The Negro Welfare Association Urban League 
affiliate of Cleveland, Ohio, is aiding the building 


trades mechanics of that city to meet the situation 
through the Cleveland Association of Building Trades 
Mechanics. A revolving fund has been established out of 
which a worker is loaned the amount of money necessary 
to put him in good standing with the union. As the man 
gets work, he repays the loan out af his weekly wag 

whereupon the money is reloaned to another man to 
put him in good standing. In this way a number of men 
have been put back into their unions and placed on job 


ander both government and private auspices, including 


the Federal Public Housing Preject which is now going 


forward in Cleveland 


THE BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE CELEBRATES 
TWENTY YEARS 


The Brooklyn Urban League is now making plans fo 
the celebration of its 20th Anniversary. Organized in 
1916 and serving the needs of 75,000 Negroes in thy 
borough of Brooklyn, the League now maintains a regu 
lar staff of ten workers with more than 50 supervisors 
and other administrative aids who are engaged in vari- 
ous federal projects. In its twenty years of existence, 
the Brooklyn Urban League has been responsible for 
many notable accemplishments in the field of public 
welfare. 

It assumed city-wide importance during the World 
War. When factory and dock jobs attracted thousands 
of colored immigrants to Brooklyn from the South and 
the West Indies, the Brooklyn League stepped into this 
picture with housing, recreational and employment pro- 
grams which won praise from city authorities. Its per- 
sonnel work among the colored longshoremen created 
many jobs where Negroes had not been employed before 
and saved many workers from the dismissals which had 
been so frequent under the old, haphazard employment 
practices. 

Recreation became carly a part of the League's pro- 
gram. In 1920 it salvaged the Lincoln Settlement, which 
was failing for lack of community support, and took 
over the responsibility for its maintenance. One of the 
Settlement’s activities had been a Day Nursery and 
Kindergarten. The League made so striking a presenta- 
tion of the need for this work that a year later the 
Board of Education was induced to take over the Kinder- 
garten as part of the public school system 

It organized the Hudson Avenue Boys’ Club in 1928, 
and followed it up with the Snyder Avenue Boys’ Club. 

It has supervised the participation of colored children 
in the Tribune Fresh Air Fund, and during the past 


The Urban League in Action » » » 


few years it has developed and maintained a summer 
camp for mothers with small children. 

William H. Baldwin, president of the Board, is the 
son of Mrs. Ruth Standish Baldwin, founder of the Na- 
tional Urban League. Robert J. Elzy, the executive 


secretary, has served since 1918. 


ATLANTA LEAGUE AIDS IN TORNADO 
DISASTER 


The tornado which struck Gainesville, Georgia, April 
6, wreaked terrific havoc in that city, but the most 
serious toll was taken in the Negro district of the south- 
ern town. Over 50 per cent of the Negro population 
were rendered homeless by the disaster, and were left 
dependent upon federal and local rescue programs for 
shelter and food. 

Mr. John C. Wright was dispatched by the Atlanta 
Urban League to visit the scene of the disaster, and 
gave immediate cooperation with the Red Cross authori- 
ties to insure that Negro victims should not be overlooked 
in the relief work. In several cases, the League repre- 
sentative found Negroes not receiving aid according to 
their need because of timidity or ignorance in making 
their appeals. The Atlanta Urban League has issued a 
call for colored physicians, nurses and social workers to 
volunteer their services. It has likewise called public 
attention to the need of Negro home-owners for funds 
with which to rebuild their homes, and to replace their 


lost posst ssions 


Detroit Urban League 

John Dancy, executive secretary of the Detroit Urban 
League, has been clected president of the Detroit Feder- 
ation of Settlements. All the settlements and community 
centers in Detroit, eighteen in number, are included in 
the membership of the Federation. John Dancy is one 
of the three Commissioners of the Detroit House of 


Correction 


SOCIAL SECURITY: WHAT DOES IT 
MEAN FOR THE NEGRO? 
(Continued from Page 173) 
came roaring down the slope, washed away the 
foundation of the shaft and tore away the mound. 
When the storm passed, the pilgrims gathered again 
at the tomb. The grave had been washed up, the 
sacred bones were exposed. The pilgrims shrank 
away in horror. They were the bones of an 

animal! The grinning skull was unmistakable -. 

the bones of an ass! 

“A tumult of ironical laughter shook the world. 

For years the slaving millions had worshipped an 

ass.” 

Let us fervently hope, then, that in the face 
of our gross lack of political security, economic 
security, and personal security we shall not wor- 
ship the bones of the ass of social security. LET 


US HOPE... 
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| INVESTED 3c — AND WON A 
$294.50 SCHOLARSHIP! 


“ANY HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR OR COLLEGI. 
STUDENT can forget about money worries for next fall’ 
college expenses by earning scholarships of $50.00 to 
$250.00 by only devoting part time to subscription work 
during the summer months,” says Miss Irma S. Cox, 
student of Talladega College, winner of the Grand Prize 
Scholarship for 1935. 


Even those less gifted or with little time can earn cash 
prizes covering railroad fare to college, Christmas vacation 


funds, pocket money for school, etc. 


YOUR CHANCE TO EARN A SCHOLARSHIP 
IN OPPORTUNITY'S THIRD STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 


BEGINNING JUNE 1, 1936 — ENDING SEPTEMBER 15. 1936 


First Grand Prize $250.00 
Second Grand Prize 225.00 
Third Grand Prize 200.00 


General Prizes — Number Unlimited 
$150.00, $75.00 and $50.00 Scholarships 
Cash Prizes from $1.00 to $50.00 
Every Entrant Wins a Prize 
OPEN TO ANY COLLEGE STUDENT OR HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE WEST INDIES 


For further information write 
STUDENT CONTEST 
OPPORTUNITY 
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